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The  Unleashed  Gods 

By  Percy  Shaw 

Iron  and  rock  are  our  slaves; 

We  are  liege  to  marble  and  steel; 
We  go  our  ways  through  our  purse-proud  days, 
Lifting  our  voices  in  loud  self  praisj — 

Forgetting  the  God  at  the  wheel. 

We  build  our  bulwarks  of  stone, 

Skyscraper  and  culvert  and  tower, 
Till  the  God  of  Flood,  keen-nosed  for  blood. 
Drags  our  monuments  into  the  mud 
In  the  space  of  a  red-eyed  hotu*. 

Kings  of  the  oceans  are  we, 

With  our  liners  of  rocket  speed, 
Till  the  God  of  Ice,  in  mist-filled  trice. 
Calls  to  us  harshly  to  pay  his  price 

As  we  sink  to  the  deep-sea  weed. 


Muscle  and  brain  are  our  slaves; 

We  are  liege  to  iron  and  steel; 
But  who  shall  say,  tomorrow,  today. 
That  we  shall  not  halt  on  our  onward  way 

To  bow  to  the  God  at  the  wheel. 


WHERE  THE  NATION'S  SYMPATHIES  ARE  CENTERED 


CHAPTER   I 


The  Greatest  Cataclysm  in  American  History 


THE  UNCONTROLLABLE  FORCES  OF  NATURE — THE  DEVASTATION 
OF  OMAHA — THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  TORNADO — THE  FLOOD 
horror's  DEATH  LIST  IN  OHIO  AND  INDIANA — THE  GRIM 
REAPER  CUTS  A  WIDER  SWATH — SUMMARY  OF  THE  LOSS 
OF   LIFE   AND   PROPERTY. 


MAN  is  still  the  plaything  of  Nature.  He  boasts  loudly 
of  conquering  it,  and  the  earth  gives  a  little  shiver 
and  his  cities  collapse  like  the  house  of  cards  a  child 
sets  up.  A  French  panegyrist  said  of  our  own  Franklin: 
"He  snatched  the  scepter  from  tyrants  and  the  lightning 
from  the  skies,"  but  the  lightning  strikes  man  dead  and 
consumes  his  home.  He  thinks  he  has  mastered  the  ocean, 
but  the  records  of  Lloyds  refute  him.  He  declares  his  inde- 
pendence of  the  winds  upon  the  ocean,  and  the  winds  upon 
the  land  touch  his  proud  constructions  and  they  are  wrecks. 
He  imprisons  the  waters  behind  a  dam  and  fetters  the 
current  of  the  rivers  with  bridges;  they  bestir  themselves 
and  the  fetters  snap,  his  towns  are  washed  away  and  thou- 
sands of  dead  bodies  float  down  the  angry  torrents.  He 
burrows  into  the  skin  of  the  earth  for  treasure,  and  a  thousand 


THE  GREATEST  CATACLYSM 


men  find  a  living  grave.  Man  has  extorted  many  secrets 
from  Nature;  he  can  make  a  little  use  of  a  few  of  its  forces; 
but  he  is  impotent  bef  jre  its  power! 

Thus  we  pause  to  reflect  upon  the  most  staggering  and 
tragic  cataclysm  of  Nature  that  has  been  visited  upon  our 
country  since  first  we  won  it  from  the  Indian-the  unprecc- 
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TOPOSHAPHY  OF  STRICKEN  SECTION  OF  TWO  STATES 


dented  succession  of  tornadoes,  floods,  storms  and  blizzards 
which  in  March.  1913,  devastated  vast  areas  of  territory  in 
Ohio  Indiana,  Nebraska  and  a  dozen  other  states,  and 
which  were  foUowed  fast  by  the  ravages  of  fire,  famine  and 
disease. 

THE   DEVASTATION   OF  OMAHA 

The    terrible   suddenness  and  irresistible  power   of   such 
catastrophes  make  them  an  object  of  overwhelming  fear. 


CHAPTER   11 
The  Death-Bearino  Flood  at  Dayton 

PRELIMINArvY  RELIEF  WORK  PRESIDENT  PATTERSf.N.  OF  THE 
N.  C.  R.  CO.,  AIDS— .VATIOXAL  (JUARDSMKN  RESCUE  IM- 
PRISONED FAMILIES  HARROWING  STORIES  OF  SUFFERINO 
AND  HEROISM-  LOOTERS  SHOOT  DOWN  HOMELESS  IN  STREETS 
— BREAKINC  OF  THE  RESERVOIR- DEUCE  OF  THE  MIAMI 
VALLEY— MANY  TOWNS  AFFECTED —  TOLL  OF  DEATH  AND 
PROPERTY  DAM'.CJE. 

IT  remained  for  tuo  girls  to  he  the  real  factors  in  giving 
to  the  world  the  news  of  the  first  day  of  the  flood  which 
inundated  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  the  whole  of  the  Miami 
valley  on  March  25th.     Both  were  operators,  but  in  different 
lines.     One,  a  telephone  operator  in  the  main  exchange  at 
Dayton,  flashed  the  last  tidings  that  came  out  of  the  stricken 
city  by  telephone,  and  delivered  to  Governor  Co.x  news  which 
enabled  him  to  grasp  the  situation  and  start  the  rescue  work. 
The  other  was  the  telegraph  operator  at   Phoneton,  eight 
miles  north  of  Dayton,  who  served  as  a  relay  operator  for  the 
girl  in  Dayton.     They  stuck  to  their  posts  as  long  a.s  the 
wires  held,  and  Mrs.  Rcna  White  Eakin,  at  Phoneton,  worked 
all  day  and  night. 


DEATII-BEARINC;  FLOOD  AT  DAYTON 

A  seething  flood  of  water  covered  all  hut  the  outlying  sec- 
tions of  the  city  by  the  evening  of  tlie  25th. 
Beneath  the  waters  and  within  the  ruined  Ijuildings  lay 
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NORTHERN  PART  OF  DAYTON,  AND  WATER  COURSES  WHICH  OVERWHELMED  THE  CITY 

the  unnumbered  dead.  The  flooded  districts  comprised 
practically  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 

The  horror  of  the  flooded  district  was  heightened  by  more 
than  a  dozen  fires  which  could  be  seen  out  of  reach  of  fire 
fighters. 

Most  of  the  business  houses  and  nearly  all  residences  had 


DKATH-BKAIUXd  FLOOD  AT  DAVTON 


THE  FLOOD  IN  THE  MIAMI  VALLEY 

a„nl^?  above  map  shows  a  part  of  Ohio  which  was  devastated  by  the  most  disastrous 
TZL  Amerioan  history-.  A  largo  number  of  small  streams  ronverge  into  lareer 
Davf»n  t!?K  'hen  mtostilf  larger  water  courses,  several  of  which  form  a  junction  at 
iJajton,  where  the  greatest  loss  of  life  and  the  heaviest  damage  to  property  occurred 


CHAPTER  III 
Dayton's  Menace  of  Fire  and  Famine 

MANY  FIRES  BREAK  OUT  IN  BUSINESS  CENTER— FIRE 
APPARATUS  PARALYZED— THOUSANDS  MAROONED  IN  TALL 
BUILDINGS— GOVERNOR  COX  PLANS  RELIEF — FAMINE  THREAT- 
ENED—"  SEND  US  food"— SUFFERING  AND  DEATH. 

SCARCELY  had  the  appalling  horror  of  the  flood  im- 
pressed itself  on  the  stricken  people  of  Dayton  before 
a  new  danger  rose  to  strike  terror  to  their  hearts- 
fire  that  could  not  be  fought,  because  there  was  no  way  to 
reach  it  and  because  the  usual  means  for  fighting  it  were 
paralyzed. 

One  fire  started  from  the  explosion  of  a  tank  containing 
hundreds  of  gallons  of  oil  which  bumped  into  a  submerged 
building  near  Fourth  and  Jefferson  Streets. 

The  fire  started  m  a  row  of  buildings  on  Third  Street, 
between  Main  and  Jefferson  Streets,  next  to  the  library 
building.    This  point  is  two  squares  east  of  the  Phillips  House. 

The  report  of  the  fire  wab  sent  out  by  Wire  Cnief  Green, 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  who  said  the  fire  was  then 
within  a  block  of  the  telephone  exchange  in  which  was  located 
John  Bell,  who  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  had  kept 
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DAYTON'S  MENACE  OF  FIRE  AND  FAMINE 

the  outside  world  informed  aa  best  he  could  of  the  catastrophe 
in  Dayton. 

The  Beekel  House  was  burning  and  Jefferson  Street  was 
on  fire  on  its  east  side  from  Third  Street  as  far  down  as  the 
Western  Union  office.  Refugees  driven  from  the  places 
where  they  had  sought  safety  from  the  floods  were  leaping 
from  roof  to  roof  to  escape  the  new  terror.  The  fire  was 
rapidly  approaching  the  Home  Telephone  plant. 

Another  fire  which  started  from  an  explosion  in  the  Meyers 
Ice  Cream  Company  plac(>.  near  Wyoming  Street,  spread 
and  burned  the  block  on  South  Park,  a  block  from  Wyoming. 
^  Flames,  starting  at  Vine  and  Main  Streets,,  jumped  Main 
Street,  and  the  houses  on  the  other  side  were  soon  aflame. 
In  the  middle  of  the  street  were  a  few  frame  houses  that 
had  been  washed  from  their  foundations.  These  were  swirled 
about  for  a  time,  and,  as  though  to  aid  in  the  passing  of  the 
section  by  fire,  they  were  cast  into  the  path  of  the  flames. 
Persons  hurried  from  their  roof  tops,  where  they  had  been 
driven  by  the  flood,  to  the  roof  tops  of  adjoining  houses. 

A  fire  that  appeared  to  threaten  the  entire  business  section 
was  confined  to  the  block  bounded  by  Second  and  Third 
Streets  and  Jefferson  and  St.  Clair  Streets.  In  the  block 
were  the  Fourth  National  Bank,  Lattiman  Drug  Company, 
Evans*  Wholesale  Drug  Company  and  several  commission 
houses.  It  was  impossible  to  get  within  two  miles  of  the 
fire,  and  from  that  distance  it  appeared  that  explosions, 
probably  of  drugs,  made  the  fire  seem  of  larger  proportions 
than  it  was.     It  appeared  to  have  about  burned  itself  out, 
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CHAPTER  IV 
Dayton:  "The  City  of  a  Thousand  Factories" 

SURVIVOR  OF  SIX  FLOODS — ESTABLISHED  BY  REVOLUTIONARY 
SOLDIERS — PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS — A  CITY  OF  CIVIC 
PRIDE — "a  thousand  FACTORIES." 

DAYTON  has  stood  in  the  shadow  of  disaster  from 
flood  ever  since  its  foundation.  No  less  thr- 
times  previous  to  the  present  inundation  havt^ 
rivers  which  flow  through  it  left  their  accustomed  couxses 
and  brought  death  and  destruction  of  property  upon  the 
town.  The  first  of  these  floods  occurred  in  1805,  the  very 
year  that  Dayton  was  incorporated  as  a  town.  The  sixth  was 
in  1898  and  the  others  in  the  years  of  1847,  1863,  1866  and 
1886. 

ESTABLISHED    BY    REVOLUTIONARY    SOLDIERS 

The  site  of  the  present  city  was  purchased  in  1795  by  a 
group  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  laid  out  as  a  town  in  the 
following  year  by  one  of  them,  who  named  it  after  Jonathan 
Dayton,  a  Jerseyman  who  had  fought  in  the  Revolution  and 
who  later  served  in  Congress  and  the  United  States  Senate. 
It  became  the  county  seat  of  Montgomery  county  in  1803 
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CHAPTER  V 
The  Devastation  of  Columbus 

THE  CITY  A  SWIRLING  FLOOD— THOUSANDS  CUT  OFF  FROM 
THEIR  HOMES— NO  LIGHTS  OK  DRINKING  WATER— DAMAGE 
AND  FURTHER  DEATH  BY  FIRE— BRIDGES  SWEPT  AWAY- 
BUILDING  UPROOTED  BY  FLOOD— MANY  VICTIMS  DROWNED— 
SUMMARY  OF  DEATHS  AND  DAMAGE. 

\^  Columbus,  on  the  night  of  March  25th,  darkness 
J-^     settled  down  on  a  swirling  flood  that  covered  large 
areas  of  the  city.     Thousands  of  persons  were  sepa- 
rated from  members  of  their  families  and  were  frantic  because 
they  were  unable  to  get  into  communication  with  their  homes. 
Hundreds  of  fathers,  sons,  brothers,  sisters  and  daughters 
had  left  their  homes  on  the  West  Side  of  the  city  in  the 
morning  to  work,  before  the  Scioto  River  reached  a  flood  stage. 
Rising  suddenly  the  waier  cut  them  off  from  their  homes  and 
when  night  fell  they  only  knew  that  their  homco  were  flooded 
and  that  the  members  of  their  families  were  dependent  for 
food  and  shelter  from  more  fortunate  neighbors. 

Wringing  their  hands,  weeping  and  appealing  vainly  for 
help,  scores  of  girls  crowded  in  close  to  the  water's  edge  in 
the  darkner...  as  state  troops  on  duty  and  policemen  would 
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THE  DEVASTATION  OF  COLUMBUS 

allow  them,  but  there  was  no  chance  to  cross  the  stream  to 
their  home  district. 

NO    LIGHTS    OR    DRINKING    WATER 

Owing  to  the  high  water,   electric   hghts   in    the  flooded 
district  and  a  part  of  the  business  section  of  the  city  were 


CANADA 


MAP  SHOWING  ONE  OF  THE  CIRCUITOUS  ROUTES  BY  WKiCH  NEWS  OF  THE 
FLOOD  WAS  CARRIED  TO  THE  OUTSIDE  WORLD 

out,  and  the  water  supply  was  cut  off.     The  supply  of  gas 
was  also  cut  off,  with  a  view  to  preventing  explosions. 

It  was  estimated  that  thousands  of  persons  were  homeless 
on  i:ie  West  Side  as  a  result  of  the  flood  and  that  thousands 
more  were  living  on  the  second  floors  of  their  homes.  Only 
about  ten  per  cent  of  the  street  cars  were  able  to  operate  and 
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CHAPTER  VI 
Columbus:  The  Beautiful  Capital  op  Ohio 

CAPITAL  OF  OHIO  SINCE  1810— EAKLY  HISTORY— CITY  OF 
BEAUTIFUL  STREETS  AND  RESIDENCES— SPLENDID  PUBLIC 
COMMODITIES— CHURCHES  AND  SCHOOLS— MUNICIPAL  INSTI- 
TUTIONS—CHARACTERISTICS OF  ITS  RESIDENTS. 

COLUMBUS,  Ohio,  the  capital  of  the  state  and  the 
county  seat  of  Franklin  County,  is  located  at  the 
center  of  the  state  at  the  junction  of  the  Scioto  and 
Olentangy  rivers,  on  a  slightly  elevated  alluvial  plain,  and  is 
nearly  equidistant  from  Cincinnati,  southwest;  Cleveland, 
northeast;  Toledo,  northwest;  and  Marietta,  southeast,  the 
average  distance  from  these  points  being  one  hundred  and 
fif .  ^en  miles. 

Columbus  was  made  the  capital  by  the  legislature  in  1810, 
and  became  the  permanent  capital  in  1816,  the  original  territo^ 
rial  and  state  capital  having  been  Chillicothe.  The  first  state 
buildings  were  of  brick,  and  cost  $85,000.  The  present  mas- 
sive buildings  and  additions  are  of  dressed  native  gray  lime- 
stone, in  the  Doric  style  of  architecture.  They  cover  neariy 
three  acres,  and  their  total  cost  ht\s  been  $2,500,000. 

As  early  as  1812  Columbus  was  surveyed  in  rectangular 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  Flooding  of  Cincinnati  and  Its  Surroundings 

the   scenes   of   desolation    and    terror— hamilton  — 

MIDDLETOWN  —  CLEVES  —  LEBANON  —  CINCINNATI  —  OTHER 
FLOOD-STRICKEN  POINTS  IN  SOUTHWEST  OHIO. 

THE  raging  torrent  of  water  that  swept  down  the 
course  of  the  Miami  River,  surging  over  Dayton  and 
the  score  of  other  towns  in  the  valley,  and  carrying 
death  and  destruction  in  its  path,  rushed  on  through  the 
lower  valley  beyond  Dayton  to  the  flourishing  towns  and 
cities  that  lay  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  state, 

Hamilton  was  one  of  the  hardest  hit.  Many  persons  killed, 
hundreds  of  houses  wrecked  by  the  rushing  torrent  and 
15,000  homeless  was  the  toll  of  the  flood  in  that  city  and 
environs.  The  harrowing  scenes  attending  flood  disasters 
in  the  past  decade  fade  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  latest  deluge. 

Before  darkness  blotted  out  the  scene,  house  after  house, 
with  the  occupants  cUnging  to  the  roofs  and  screaming  for 
help,  floated  on  the  breast  of  the  flood,  but  the  cries  for  help 
had  to  go  unanswered  because  of  the  lack  of  boats.  What 
little  rescue  work  there  was  accomphshed  was  done  before 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Flood  in  Western  Ohio 

devastation  at  delaware — springfield — mt.  vernon — 
sidney — bellefontaine — stratford — lima — summary  of 
death  and  damage. 


WESTERN  OHIO  was  not  the  least  part  of  the  state 
to  suffer  from  the  torrential  floods.     At  Delaware 
a  wall  of  water  seven  feet  high  was  rushing  through 
the  main  section  of  this  city  on  the  evening  of  March  25th. 
Five  bridges  connecting  the  east  and  main  sections  of  the  city 
had  been  washed  away. 

Between  seventy-five  and  one  hundred  persons  lost  their 
lives  in  the  swirhng  waters  of  the  flooded  Olentangy  River. 
An  unknow  ^s  cut  in  two  by  the  iron  work  when  the 

William  Streei  bridge  was  washed  out.  Debns,  mingled  with 
dead  bodies  flo.Hing  by,  added  to  the  hazardous  task  of  the 
rescuers. 

As  darkness  gathered,  weeping  women  and  children  lined 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  waving  handerchlefs  to  loved  ones 
marooned  in  houses  and  trees  in  the  swirling  river.  In  one 
tree,  where  six  people  were  clinging  to  the  branches,  rep-  •  cec 
efforts  to  throw  them  a  rope  failed. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


The  Flood  in  Northern  Ohio 


THE  FORCE  OF  THE  DELUGE  IN  THE  NORTHERN  COUNTIES — 
YOUNGSTOWN — AKRON — FREEMONT — TIFFIN — CLEVELAND — 
ALUANCE — OTHERS  TOWNS  AND  CITIES  AFFECTED. 

NO  section  of  the  country  suffered  more  extensively 
from  the  flood  than  Ohio,  of  which  state  no  part 
seemed  to  escape.     In  the  northern  counties  the 
loss  of  life  and  damage  to  property  were  quite  as  extensive 
as  in  many  other  parts. 

Jed  by  incessant  rains,  ^he  Mahoning  River  rose  at  the  rate 
of  seven-eighths  of  an  in'  per  hour  until  it  reached  a  stage  of 
twenty-five  feet,  which  .,as  ten  feet  higher  than  ever  before 
recorded.  Every  large  industrial  plant  in  the  city  was  flooded 
and  fully  25,000  workmen  were  temporarily  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  financial  loss  to  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube 
Company,  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  and  other  plants  reached  easily  $2,500,000,  while 
the  loss  in  wages  to  men  was  extremely  heavy  because  of 
the  fact  that  weeks  elapsed  before  the  industries  were  again 
able  to  operate  at  full  capacity.      Fully   14,000  workmen 


CHAPTER  X 

The  Flood  in  Eastern  Ohio 

heavy  losses  of  life  and  property   at  zane8ville — 

MARIETTA — xM'coNNELLSVILLE — BARTON — NEWARK— DENNI- 
80N—STEUBENVILLE—FRAZEY8BURG— CAMBRIDGE  — PLEAS- 
ANT CITY— CIRCLEVILLE— STOCKPORT  -  BEVERLY  —  CHILLI- 
COTHE — OTHER  TOWNS  AND  CITIES  THAT  SUFFERED. 

IN  many  parts  of  (>astern  Ohio  the  flood  devastated  the 
country  with  particular  severity.  Zanesville  was  cut 
off  from  the  outside  world  by  the  flood  in  the  Musking- 
um River.  Fifteen  persons  were  drowned.  Troops  were 
placed  on  duty  to  guard  the  property  that  was  scattered  by 
the  rushing  water.  The  Muskingum  River  was  ten  feet 
higher  on  March  26th  than  has  ever  been  known  before. 

Six  persons  were  drowned  in  the  Muskingum  River  when 
the  mill  of  the  Zanesville  Woolen  Company,  whose  foundations 
had  been  weakened  by  the  high  water,  washed  down  against 
the  Sixth  Street  high  bridge.  The  iiridge  gave  way,  and  the 
mass  of  debris  was  carried  away  by  the  current. 

Later  in  the  day  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  bridge 
went  out,  completely  severing  communication  between  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  city.     On  the  west  side  scores  of 
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persons  were  marooned  in  their  homes,  and  the  loss  of  life 
fhere  was  verj'  heavy,  as  it  was  impossible  to  reach  them. 


MAP  SHOWING  DANGEROUS  RESERVOIRS  IN  OHIO 

Many  of  them  were  warned  by  the  police  at  daybreak,  but 
they  refused  to  leave  their  houses. 
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CHAPTER   XI 

The  Three  Floods  i.v  Indiana:     Devastation  in 
Eastern  Indiana 


HORROR  OF  THE  RISING  WATERS— THE  GREAT  FLOOD  AREAS — 
THREE  SEPARATE  FLOODS  SWEEPING  ACROSS  STATE — SWOLLEN 
WATERS  OF  THE  WHITE  WATER  RIVER — FORTY  PERISHED  AT 
BROOKVILLE — VILLAGES  COMPLETELY  DESTROYED — DEVAS- 
TATION IN  CONNERSVILLE,  METAMORA,  CEDAR  GROVE  AND 
OTHER  TOWNS — DISTRESS  AT  FORT  WAYNE. 
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VERY  stream  we  crossed  seemed  to  be  a  raging  tor- 
rent, its  waters  racing  at  top  speed,"  said  one  trav- 
eler who  arrived  in  Chicago  on  March  26th.  "Wc 
could  hear  the  swish  of  tiie  waters  and  hear  the  cries  of  peo- 
ple in  distress,"  reported  another. 

Yet  these  eye-witnesses  could  not  see  the  worst  of  the  throe 
vast  floods  that  swept  over  the  state  of  Indiana,  tying  up  the 
railroads,  rendering  thousands  of  persons  homeless,  killing 
hundreds  of  others,  wiping  out  whole  towns.  Just  how  many 
persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  great  floods  will  pro  bably  never 
be  known. 

Indiana  has  known  many  devastating  floods,  but  none  like 
to  this  in  either  destructive  force  or  extent.     Three  distinrt 


THE  THREE  FLOODS  IN  INDIANA 

flood  districts  prevailed — the  eastern  part  of  the  state  includ- 
ing the  valley  of  the  White  Water  River  and  the  Fort  Wayne 
territory,  the  valley  of  the  White  River  and  its  tributaries, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Wabash.  The  waters  rose  higher  than 
they  did  in  the  memorable  flood  of  1883  and  wrought  infi- 
nitely more  damage — ^partly  because  the  population  has  so 
tremendously  increased  in  the  thirty  years  that  have  since 
passed.  The  overflow,  coming  with  astonishing  suddenness, 
caught  farmers  throughout  the  state  unprepared  and  the 
breaking  of  levees  in  other  places  forced  persons  living  along 
the  rivers  to  desert  their  homes. 


SWOLLEN    WATERS    OF    THE    WHITE    WATER    RIVER 

The  dawn  of  Wednesday,  March  26,  found  anxiety  in 
Indiana  centered  in  Brookville  and  Connersville,  on  the 
White  Water  River,  from  which  frantic  appeals  for  aid  were 
received  by  Governor  Ralston.  While  the  appeal  was  being 
made,  wire  communication  to  Connersville  failed. 

Forty  people  were  drowned  at  Brookville,  when  they  were 
caught  by  the  east  and  west  forks  of  White  Water  River  which 
meet  in  that  town.  Survivors  told  of  attempts  of  men, 
women  and  children  to  escape  by  the  light  of  lanterns.  Cross 
curreiits  rushing  along  streets  and  alleys  carried  them  down 
to  a  united  stream  a  mile  wide  just  south  of  the  town. 

Five  children,  all  of  one  family,  were  seen  clinging  to  posts 
of  an  old-fashioned  wooden  bed  when  they  were  swept  into 
the  main  stream  and  lost. 

The  person  from  Connersville  who  first  talked  with  the 


CHAPTER  XII 

The  Desolation  of  Indianapolis  and  the  Valley  of  the 

White  River 

THE  two  forks  OF  THE  WHITE  RIVER-DESTRUCTION  LV  THE 
CAPITAL— THE  BREAKING  OF  THE  MORRIS  STREET  LEVEE— 
THE  SUDDEN  RUSH  OF  WATER— PEOPLE  TRAPPED  AND 
DROWNED  IN  THEIR  OWN  HOUSES— RESCUE  SOUGHT  ON 
BRIDGES— THE  GREAT  WASHINGTON  STREET  BRIDGE  WASHED 
OUT--rHE  SWOLLEN  WATERS  OF  FALL  CREEK— DESTRUC- 
TION IN  BROAD  RIPPLE— SUFFERERS  IN  ELWOOD,  MUNCIE, 
ANDERSON,    NOBLESVILLE,    COLUMBUS,    BLOOMINGTON,    ETc! 

THE  two  great  forks  of  the  White  River  and  their 
tributaries  drain  about  half  of  the  area  cf  Indiana. 
Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated 
on  the  West  Fork.  In  this  city  and  more  particularly  in 
West  Indianapolis  the  torrent  roaring  through  the  White 
River  valley  did  its  worst  damage.  Scores  of  persons  were 
drowned  when  the  Morris  Street  levee  broke  on  March  25. 

Thousands  of  spectators  were  watching  the  river  when, 
mth  a  roar  that  could  be  heard  for  blocks,  hundreds  of  tons 
of  dirt  in  the  levee  crumbled  under  the  pressure,  and  great 
walls  of  water  rushed  through  the  opening. 


THE  DESOLATION  OF  INDIANAPOLIS 

Families  in  one-story  homes  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
sudden  rush  of  water  that  followed.  The  people  were  literally 
trapped  in  their  own  houses.  A  large  number  of  refugees 
sought  shelter  in  Wolfe's  Hall  until  the  crowded  floor  gave 
way,  resulting  in  further  death  and  injury. 

Sixty  passenger  trains  were  shut  out  of  the  city  on  the 
lines  entering  from  the  West,  and  all  the  passengers  were 
obliged  to  share  the  lot  of  the  homeless  refugees.  The  As- 
sumption Parochial  School,  in  charge  of  Father  Joseph  Weber, 
sheltered  and  fed  about  one  hundred  women  and  children. 
Efforts  to  reach  that  section  of  the  city  from  Indianapolis 
were  fruitless  until  the  following  morning. 

RESCUE    SOUGHT    IN    BRIDGE 

Men,  women  and  children  fought  through  the  water  to- 
ward a  near-by  bridge,  which  seemed  to  offer  the  only  safety. 
Many  houses  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  rush  of  the  water, 
and  others  were  floated  away. 

The  water  in  some  of  the  streets  north  of  Fall  Creek,  only 
fifteen  blocks  from  the  business  district,  swept  eveiything 
before  it.  The  Capitol  avenue  bridge,  only  completed  six 
months  before,  was  dynamited,  as  it  seemed  to  be  obstruct- 
ing the  flow  of  water  in  Fall  Creek. 

Schools  were  ordered  closed,  and  there  was  a  general  sus- 
pension of  business  as  the  result  of  the  flood.  The  city 
appropriated  money  for  the  temporary  feeding  of  its  10,000 
refugees,  and  a  relief  fund  was  immediately  started. 

The  appalling  swiftness  with  which  the  waters  rose  found 


CHAPTER  XIII 


The  Roaring  Torrent  of  the  Wabash 


A  BITTER  TALE  OF  DESTRUCTION — THE  ANGRY  RIVER — TOWNS 
FROM  SOURCE  TO  TERRE  HAUTE  ABSOLUTELY  PARALYZED- 
CUT  OFF  FROM  REST  OF  WORLD — STORY  OF  JAMES  ZARFOSS 
— ^PEOPLE  FLEEING  IN  ALL  DIRECTIONS — IMPROVISED  RAFTS 
— ^DEAD  BODIES  FLOATING  IN  WATER — BRIDGES  WASHED 
AWAY — MOVING  VANS  INADEQUATE — GREAT  SUFFERING 
AMONG  RICH  AND  POOR — PERU  THE  STORM  CENTER — ^BREAK- 
ING OF  THE  MISSISSINEWA  RIVER  LEVEE  AT  MARION — 
RIVER  TWENTY-FIVE  FEET  HIGH  AT  LAFAYETTE — ^A  MOUNTAIN 
TORRENT    LET  LOOSE   IN   KOKOMO. 

BITTER  is  the  tale  of  destruction  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wabash  River  and  its  tributaries.  A  traveler  journey- 
ing over  the  Wabash  railroad  on  Easter  Sunday 
would  have  seen  only  the  usual  quiet  little  towns  of  the  Middle 
West;  three  days  later,  if  he  could  have  looked  down  over  the 
same  territorj'  he  would  have  seen  nothing  but  a  raging  tor- 
rent sweeping  through  the  region,  like  some  fiendish  monster 
devouring  and  destroying  as  it  pursued  its  mad  course.  He 
w  ould  have  found  the  entire  Wabash  valley,  including  Logans- 
port,  Wabash,  Lafayette  and  Peru,  a  desolate  scene,  its  scores 
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THE  ROARING  TORRENT  OF  THE  WABASH 

of  prosperous  cities  absolutely  paralyzed  and  cut  ofiF  from  the 
outer  world.  Wires  were  down  everywhere;  trains  were  not 
running  and  roads  were  obliterated. 

James  Zarfoss,  electrician  of  Wabash,  Indiana,  arrived 
in  Chicago  from  the  flood  zone  on  Wednesday,  March  26, 
bringing  confirmation  of  the  report  of  loss  of  life  at  Roches- 
ter, Peru,  Marion  and  Wabash. 

"At  least  50  persons  were  killed  in  each  of  those  towns," 
said  Zarfoss.  "I  left  my  home  in  Wabash  yesterday  and 
arrived  in  Laporte  last  night.  Rumors  of  the  flood  trouble 
down  around  my  part  of  the  country  caused  me  to  call  up 
my  father,  who  lives  in  Rochester. 

"He  told  me  the  Wabash  River  had  surged  over  its  banks 
and  was  rapidly  eating  its  way  to  the  Pennsylvania  tracks. 
He  said  the  water  swirled  through  the  streets  of  Rochester 
and  poured  into  houses.  Folks  were  fleeing  by  every  possi- 
ble means — boats  and  rafts,  doors  and  furniture.  Himdreds 
fled  to  the  railroad  station,  as  the  water  was  about  to  cut  off 
their  escape. 

"All  of  the  towns  were  under  water.  Human  bodies  were 
seen  floating  down  streets  with  those  of  horses,  cattle  and  the 
like." 


BREAKING     OF    LEVEE    AT    MARION 

At  Marion,  where  the  breaking  of  a  Mississinewa  River 
levee  forced  hundreds  to  flee  from  their  homes,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  operate  the  traction  cars,  while  at  Ellwood, 
where  a  break  in  the  Duck  Creek  levee  rendered  many  persons 


CHAPTER  XIV 
The  Plight  of  Peru:  A  Stricken  City 

LAST  MESSAGE  FROM  PERU-PEOPLE  HUDDLED  TOGETHER 
AWAITING  RELIEF-DEAD  BODIES  FLOATING  IN  HOUSES- 
HOW  ONE  HERO  RESCUED  WIFE,  THREE  CHILDREN  AND 
NEIGHBOR-HOW  RELIEF  WAS  BROUGHT-MEN  CRYING  TO 
BE  SAVED— THE  SUBSIDING  WATERS— SOME  OF  THE  SUF- 
FERERS—REPAIRING THE  WASTE. 
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^HIS  probably  wiU  be  the  last  message  you  wiU  get 
from  Peru,"  said  the   man   who   telephoned   to 
Governor  Ralston  on  March  25th,  asking  coffins 
food  and  clothing.     "Two  hundred  or  more  are  drowned  and 
the  remamder  of  the  residents  are  waiting  for  daylight." 

Governor  Ralston  immediately  communicated  with  State 
Senator  Fleming  at  Fort  Wayne  r  i  asked  him  to  forward 
the  coffins  and  other  supplies  as  re-  lested.  While  the  Gov- 
ernor was  talking  the  wire  to  Peru  failed. 

Most  of  the  10,000  people  of  Peru  were  huddled  together 
m  the  upper  stories  of  the  business  blocks  near  the  court- 
house, which  became  the  center  of  the  relief  work.  Anxiously 
they  had  watched  the  muddy  waters,  waiting  for  the  flood 
to  subside  and  permit  search  of  the  homes  on  the  streets 
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T^E  PLIGHT  OF  PERU:   A  STRICKEN   CITY 


near  the  river,  which  they  believed  contained  more  than 
fifty  bodies.  [One  man  who  came  from  the  West  Peru  dis- 
trict said  he  saw  twelve  bodies  floating  in  one  house. 

Hundreds  were  marooned  in  buildings  likely  to  crumble. 
The  city  had  no  lights  and  no  drinking  water.  Eye-witnesses 
counted  two  scores  of  dead  bodies,  mostly  of  women  and 
children,  carried  along  by  the  mad  torrent.  People  were 
seen  to  slip  from  roofs  of  floating  houses.  Bitter  cold  and 
danger  of  famine  added  to  the  suffering  of  thousands  of 
people  living  in  the  four  high  blocks  as  yet  untouched  by 
the  flood  and  in  the  upper  stories  of  oflace  buildings  and  houses. 

Probably  twenty-five  persons  were  drowned  in  the  county 
building  alone.  There  were  3000  refugees  crowded  in  the 
upper  stories  of  the  building  and  1000  persons  were  huddled 
about  the  foundations  of  the  building  with  the  flood  lapping 
at  their  feet. 

HOW    ONE    HERO     RESCUED    WIFE 

Alexander  Clevenger  carried  his  wife  and  three  children 
on  his  back  through  water  waist-deep  to  the  Miami  County 
Courthouse.  Then  he  procured  a  rowboat  and  rescued  a 
neighbor  and  her  infant.  On  the  way  to  the  courthouse 
the  boat  was  crushed  by  a  telephone  pole.  The  woman 
gripped  some  wires  and  kept  afloat  until  Clevenger  reached 
hei.     The  child  was  lost. 

A  boat  which  was  carrying  a  man  from  his  inundated 
house  to  safety  sprang  aleak  and  he  took  refuge  on  the  ledge 
of  a  building,  where  he  remained  for  nine  hours  before  relief 


CHAPTER  XV 
The  Death-Dealing  Tornado  at  Omaha 

A  BRIGHT  EASTER  AFTERNOON--l'HE  SWIFT-COMING  STORM- 
RATE  OF  SPEED— STORMS  THROUGHOUT  MIDDLE  WEST, 
EAST  AND  SOUTH— ^ALE  OF  HORROR,  INSPIRING  AWE— THE 
FUNNEL-SHAPED  CLOUD— HOUSES  COLLAPSED  AS  IF  OF  PA- 
PER—WITNESSES HORROR-STRUCK— GROANS  OF  DYING, 
WAILS  AND  SHRIEKS  OF  INJURED — HOUSES  CARRIED  AWAY 
BODILY — ^APPALLING   LOSS  OF  LIFE  AND   PROPERTY. 

EASTER  Sunday  did  not  dawn  very  brightly  in  Omaha, 
but  in  the  afternoon  the  sun  came  out  warm  and 
beautiful.  The  usual  Easter  promenaders  thr(  nged  the 
streets  in  holiday  attire.  Then,  as  the  afternoon  wore  on, 
clouds  appeared  m  the  sky.  They  gathered  very  quickly, 
came  lower,  and,  as  they  approached  the  earth,  there  was 
suddenly  a  fall  in  the  temperature.  In  a  few  minutes  the  sky 
turned  black  and  then  came  the  bolt  of  wind  down  out  of 
the  blackness.  It  first  struck  the  little  town  of  Yutan,  south 
west  of  Omaha,  which  it  literally  carried  off  its  feet.  Leav- 
ing sbcteen  dead  and  many  injured,  it  swept  at  a  rate  of  possi- 
bly 150  miles  an  hour  northerly  into  Berlin,  where  it  left  not 
a  house  standing  and  killed  seven. 
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THE  DEATH-DEALING  TORNADO  AT  OMAHA 

Careening  through  Benson,  Dundee,  Florence  and  Ralston, 
it  wrecked  everything  in  its  path  and  then  shot  into  Omaha, 
striking  the  residential  section  known  as  Bemis  Park.  Through 
more  than  three  miles  of  the  city  it  cut  a  clean  path  of  from 
three  to  seven  blocks  in  width  in  which  not  a  building  was 
left  whole. 

The  storm  which  cut  through  a  section  of  Terre  Haute, 


MAP  SHOWING  THE  PATH  OF  THE  TORNADO 

Indiana,  at  about  the  same  time  and  which  also  was  a  tornado, 
killed  eighteen  persons  and  injured  250.  In  Iowa  another 
tornado  killed  twenty-four  persons.  There  were  three  sepa- 
rate storms  at  about  the  same  time  and  se^  eral  hundred 
miles  apart,  and  they  exacted  a  total  of  225  lives,  with  the 
injured  numbering  694.  E  v  in  the  extreme  southern  and 
eastern  states  violent  and  dt^  ructive  storms  prevailed. 
Horror  at  the  growing  story  of  ruthless  wreckage  and  toll 


THE  DEATH-DEALING  TORNADO  AT  OMAHA 

of  life  is  instinctive.  But  finally  there  comes  to  every  thought- 
ful person  a  sense  of  overpowering  awe  in  the  presence  of 
Death  in  such  gigantic  and  omnipotent  form  that  men  and 
their  works,  with  all  the  power  which  science  has  given  them, 
are  as  but  reeds  and  things  of  straw,  to  be  swept  aside,  crushed 
and  crumbled,  only  atoms  in  the  mighty  grip  of  uncontrolled 
Nature. 

THE    FUNNEL-SHAPED    CLOUD 

William  Coon,  president  of  an  automobile  company  of 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the^Omaha 
tornado  as  he  saw  it  from  the  platform  of  an  observation  car 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad: 

"For  miles,"  he  said,  "it  seemed  as  if  t!ie  train  were  being 
pursued  by  the  storm.  We  were  approaching  Ralston, 
Nebraska,  when  I  first  noticed  a  strange,  copper-colored  cloud 
mounting  toward  the  sky.  Before  that  it  had  been  clear.  The 
cloud  grew  rapidly  and  was  traveling  at  tremendous  speed. 
It  assumed  the  form  of  a  funnel  and  the  air  was  filled  with  a 
curious  noise,  very  piercing.  Then  the  funnel  seemed  to 
grow  black  and  the  smaller  end— that  near  the  ground— was 
about  half  a  mile  in  diameter.  It  swished  across  the  railroad 
track  and  swept  toward  the  little  town. 


GROANS    OF     DYING 

"Then  the  storm  struck  the  town.  Houses  collapsed  as 
though  they  were  of  paper.  The  roofs  went  sailing  away  and 
the  sides  fell  in.  The  passengers  sat  as  though  glued  to  their 
seats  when  the  cloud  struck.     Then,  as  they  comprehended 


CHAPTER  XVI 


Added  Suffering  from  the  Blizzard  at  Omaha 


SEARCHING  FOR  DEAD  DESPITE  SNOW  AND  COLD — TERRIBLE 
SUFFERING — PARTLY  DESTROYED  STRUCTURES  RENDERED 
UNINHABITABLE  BY  SNOW  —  ORGANIZING  RELIEF  —  PRO- 
TECTING THE  DESTROYED  PROPERTY —CARING  FOR  THE 
INJURED— WIND-SWEPT  CITY  MADE  PICTURESQUE  BY  SNOW. 

^  S  if  the  tornado  of  Easter  Sunday  were  not  enough  calam- 
/■^  ity,  a  bUzzard-Uke  storm  descended  upon  the  city 
of  Omaha  on  Tuesday,  adding  to  the  grief  and  horror. 
With  deep  snow  impeding  their  efforts  and  adding  to  their 
sufferings,  groups  of  men,  aided  and  encouraged  by  women 
and  children,  dug  all  day  in  the  ruins  of  their  homes  for  the 
bodies  of  their  dead,  victims  of  the  tornado  which  on  Sun- 
day evening  destroyed  the  principal  residence  section  of  the 

city. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  disastrous  tornado  of  Easter 
Sunday,  the  people  of  Omaha  began  to  count  the  cost  in  lives 
and  dollars.  When  a  resume  was  made  it  was  apparently 
more  appalling  than  those  who  had  studied  the  result  were 
willing  to  admit.  Not  less  than  two  hundred  lives  were 
snuffed  out  within  the  vicinity  of  the  city  proper,  and  not 


BLIZZARD  AT  OMAHA 

less  than  fifty  persons  in  suriuundinK  towns  lost  thi-ir  lives. 
Nearly  five  hundred  were  injured  and  eight  of  these  died  in 
local  hospitals  during  the  day. 

The  destitution  was  augmented  by  the  three  inches  of  .snow 
which  rendered  uninhabitable  the  houses  of  many  who  Imd 
prepared  to  retain  temporary  homes  in  partly  destroyed 
structures.  So  far  as  money  might  relieve,  conditions  were 
perfect.  Tenders  of  sums  aggregating  81,000,000  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  City  Commissioners  when  the  day  ended. 
These  offers  came  from  nearly  every  section  of  the  country 
and  were  made  unconditionally. 

SYSTEMATIC   RELIEF 

The  greatest  work  was  that  of  organizing  a  systematic 
rehef  bureau,  with  seven  branch  stations  in  the  territory 
covered  by  the  tornado.  These  stretched  over  a  strip  seven 
miles  long,  and  those  in  charge  handed  out  material  assistance 
to  ail  comers  who  showed  they  were  in  need  of  aid. 

Privations  of  the  sufferers  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
heav>'  snow  following  so  closely  in  the  wake  of  the  tornado. 
Women  tugging  at  heavy  beams,  hoping  against  hope  to  find 
the  living  bodies  of  dear  ones  beneath  the  tons  of  wreckage; 
men  gruffly  cheering  their  sorrowful  mates;  sniveling  chil- 
dren wrapped  about  with  shawls  and  blankets,  were  the 
scenes  which  at  sunrise  greeted  the  federal  soldiers  as 
they  patrolled  the  afflicted  a.trict,  aiding  in  the  rescue  work 
and  protecting  the  destroyed  and  unoccupied  homes  from 
conscienceless  looters. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


Omaha:  "The  Gate  City  of  the  West" 


LARGEST  town  IN  NEBRASKA — PROUD  OF  HOMES  AND  INDUS- 
TRIES— GATE  TO  THE  WEST — FIRST  SETTLEMENT — GROWTH 
OF  INDUSTRIES — PROSPEROUS  CITY. 

OMAHA,  "The  Gate  City,"  largest  in  Nebraska,  is  a 
typical  plains  town,  proud  of  its  industry  and  its 
climb  on  the  census  list.  It  stands  eighty  feet 
above  the  Missouri  on  the  west  bank  of  that  river  opposite 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  For  twenty-four  square  miles  stretch 
its  many  churches,  educational  institutions  and  large  manu- 
facturing plants,  with  the  pleasant  residential  section  above. 
On  the  site  of  the  present  city  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804 
held  council  with  the  Indians.  There  were  a  trading  station 
and  stockade  at  the  place  in  1825  presided  over  by  pioneer 
J.  B.  Royce.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made 
there  in  1854.  A  tribe  of  Dakota  Indians  that  lived  in  the 
region  gave  the  city  its  name. 

When  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  stretching  steel 
hands  westward  in  1864  Omaha  was  the  most  northerly 
outfitting  point  for  overland  wagon  trains  to  the  far  West. 
At  that  time  it  took  its  name  of  "Gate  City"  and  then  its 
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The  Rebuilding  of  "The  (jate  Cm" 


COUUAOE  AND  INDOMITABLE  SPIRIT  OK  THE  CITY  AND 
ITS  MAYOR— PLANS  FOR  RECONSTULHTION — CORPORATION 
rORMED  -OVER  SIX  HUNDRED  HOMES  WRECKED — OVER  SIX- 
TEiEN  HlNDrKM  HOMES  DAMAGED — OVER  THREE  THOUSAND 
PF  >PLji,     HOMELESS-   HOW   NEW  HOMES  WERE  BUILT. 
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t»K  ohpirf illness  with  which  the  small  boy  sets  to 
work  rebuilding  his  demolishnd  house  of  blocks  is 
not  very  different  from  the  ccurt^^fous  way  in  which 


the  stricken  city  of  Omaha  turn:'!  to  • 
the  devastated  areas.  The  bra'  ;  r  ;- 
reply  to  President  Wilson's  sole  '  ;i^^  r 
aid  indicated  that  the  chief  (*.y  «  f  • 
rely  upon  her  own  resources  and  tti?  'i< ; 
citizens  to  retrieve  the  material  losses  i 
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of  the  great  tornado.  Such  is  the  indomitable  spirit  of  these 
noble  Western  people. 

Even  while  the  ruined  Omaha  was  burying  her  dead,  a 
new  Omaha  was  being  planned.  A  big  company  of  the 
business  men  of  the  city  formulated  the  plans. 

A   corporation   was   immediately   formed   to   handle   the 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Other  Damage  from  the  Nebraska  Tornado 

devastation  in  nebraska  towns  surrounding  omaha — 
yutan  wiped  off  map — tornadic  force — work  of  the 
storm  in  ralston,  berlin,  craig,  dunbar,  waterlctj, 
greenwood — stories  of  survivors. 


THE  terrific  destruction  wrought  by  the  tornado  in 
Omaha  made  the  storm  in  other  parts  of  Nebraska 
seem  insignificant,  yet  in  Yutan  alone  it  would  have 
gone  on  record  as  a  dreadful  calamity.     Sixteen  persons  were 
killed  at  Yu^'i,  ,  over  seventy  in  the  other  towns  of  Nebraska 
affected  by  the  tornado. 

Omaha  was  the  center  of  the  storm,  but  Yutan  first  felt 
the  bolt  that  came  out  of  tho  darkness.  The  town  was 
practically  wiped  out.  After  the  buildings  had  been  razed 
the  wreckage  caught  fire. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  not  lived  through  a 
tornado  to  have  any  conception  of  what  such  a  storm  can 
do.  Tornadic  force  means  anything  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  an  hour.  There  have  been  instances  where  tornadoes 
have  shaved  off  the  stone  sides  of  buildings  as  if  they  had 
been   sliced   away   by  s    stonecutter.     Forecaster   Scarr,  of 


CHAPTER  XX 
The  Tornado  in  Kansas  and  Arkansas 

DUST  STORM  IN  KANSAS— FLOODS  CAUSED  BY  HEAVY  RAIN- 
HAIL  AND  LIGHTNING — TORNADO  NEAR  LESLIE,  ARKANSAS — 
DESTRUCTION  AT  CLARKSVILLE  AND  RUMELEY— PITIABLE 
CONDITIONS   IN   OUT-OF-THE-WAY   PLACES. 

FOLLOWING   a   heavy   downpour  of  rain   on   Easter 
Sunday  night  the  atmosphere  at  Topeka,   Kansas, 
was  filled  with  dust  until  it  had  the  appearance  of  a 
heavy  fog.     The  dust  came  from  the  western  part  of  the 
state  where  severe  dust  storms  prevailed. 

Floods  were  caused  by  heavy  rain  in  some  parts  of  the 
state.  Hail  and  lightning  accompanied  the  rain  and  did 
much  damage. 

A  tornado  on  Monday  night,  eight  miles  southwest  of 
Leslie,  Arkansas,  killed  Mrs.  John  Couders  and  seriously 
injured  John  Couders  and  his  son  William,  and  James  Trieste, 
his  wife  and  three  children. 

A  tornado  that  passed  over  Clarksville,  Arkansas,  on  Tues- 
day, killed  Miss  Ida  Brazell  and  blew  down  many  houses. 
At  Rumeley  five  were  killed  and  several  injured.  Couriers 
immediately  sought  aid,  carrying  news  of  great  suffering  in 


CHAPTER  XXI 
The  Tornado  in  Iowa 

MONSTER  tornado  SWEEPS  ACROSS  RIVER — FIVE  DEATHS  AT 
GLENWOOD — THIRTEEN  AT  COUNCIL  BLUFFS — STORM  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  SLEET  AND  LIGHTNING — SMALL  FIRES  IN  MANY 
SECTIONS — DAMAGE  IN  SUBURBS  OF  CITY — PROPERTY  DAM- 
AGE— WORK  OF  RELIEF. 


THE  monster  tornado  that  wrought  such  havoc  in 
Omaha  leaped  across  the  Missouri  River  and  swished 
its  wicked  tail  through  Council  Blufifs.  Then  it 
sped  northeasterly,  wrecking  several  villages  before  it  finally 
disappeared. 

Reports  from  Mills  county  stated  that  it  caused  loss  of  life 
in  every  town  in  the  county  reached  by  telephone.  Five 
deaths  occurred  at  Glenwood  and  thirteen  hi  Council  Bluffs. 
Scattering  towns  all  through  the  district  reported  one  to 
two  deaths. 

Eastern  Council  Bluffs  suffered  heavily,  the  storm  break- 
ing in  the  valley  just  east  of  the  town  proper  and  following 
the  Unes  of  the  Milwaukee,  Rock  Island  and  Great  Western 
railroads  for  a  distance  of  a  mile. 

The  storm,  which  was  accompanied  by  hail,  rain,  sleet, 


CHAPTER  XXII 
The  Tornado  in  Illinois 

HAIL,  RAIN,  SLEET,  LIGHTNING  AND  GALE— HEAVY  SUFFERING 
IN  MANY  PLACES— STORM  AKEA— STORM  IN  CHICAGO— LOSS 
OF  PROPERTY  AND  LIFE— ANOTHER  TORNADO  AT  MAKANDA— 
STORY    OF   AN    EYE-WITNESS. 

THE  tornado  which  struck  Illinois  on  the  night  of 
Easter,  Maich  23d,  and  the  following  morning 
was  less  severe  than  the  tornado  which  struck 
Omaha.  The  wind,  however,  was  blowing  at  a  rate  of 
seventy  miles  an  hour  for  a  time  and  in  CJhicago  alon* 
thirty-two  structures  were  damaged.  Out  in  the  state  the 
heaviest  suffering  was  at  Rockford,  Elgin,  Wheaton,  Bloom- 
ington,  Galesburg,  Peoria.  Erie  and  Desplaines.  The  apgrf- 
gate  loss  in  other  communities  was  great. 

The  storm   covered  all  of  Illinois  north  of  Peoria.      In 

Galesburg  many  buildings  were  moved  from  their  founda- 

ions.     Half  a  dozen  residences  in  Peoria  were  demolished. 

All  streams  rose  high  and  costly  floods  occurred  along  the 

Kankakee,  Illinois  and  other  rivers. 

In  Chicago  all  the  elements  seemed  to  meet  Sunday  night. 
The  wind  blew  a  violent  gale;    snow   flew  before  it  in  some 


Im 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

The  Tornado  in  Indiana 

the  brunt  of  the  storm — many  buried  under  wreckage 
— sleepkrs  hurled  from  beds — two-story  house  car- 
ried away — mother  and  child  swept  from  home — 
freight  car  used  as  hosfitjal — family  buried  under 
house — child  blown  through  window — injured  car- 
ried to  hospitals — victims'  friends  crowd  to  find 
them — militiamen  search  ruins  —  heavy  rainfall  — 
the  rising  wabash — the  flood — woe  upon  woe. 


THE   record  of  disaster  by   tornado   was   greater  in 
Terre  Haute  than  in  any  other  place  except  Omaha. 
With  a  death  toll  of  20  and  a  Hst  of  250  injured, 
with  275  homes  destroyed  and  with  a  property  loss  of  a 
million,  Terre  Haute  presented  a  pitiable  picture  on  Monday, 
March  23d. 

For  two  weeks  before  Easter  a  dense  atmosphere  hung 
over  the  city  of  Terre  Haute,  which  occasional  heavy  rain- 
falls did  not  clear.  Then  suddenly  on  Sunday  night  the 
lightning  flashed  and  loud  peals  of  thunder  followed. 

The  tornado  seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  city  as  if  it  came  from  the  swollen  waters  of  the 
Wabash  River.     It  first  smashed  into  Gardentown,  a  suburb 


THE  TORNADO  IN   INDIANA 

of  the  city,  where  a  great  many  working  people  live,  and 
every  building  in  its  path  crumpled  down  before  it.     The 
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lightning  crashed  into  building  after  building,  setting  many 
of  tkem  on  fire. 


MANY   BURIED    UNDER   WRECKAGE 

In  the  streets  were  tangled  masses  of  twisted  electric  wires 
spluttering  out  warnings  of  death  for  those  who,  careless  of 


THE  TORNADO  IN  INDIANA 

the  first  alarm,  had  rushed  in  to  rescue  those  who  had  been 
buried  under  roofs  and  walls.  PoHcemen,  firemen  and  a 
host  of  volunteers  struggled  through  the  debris,  side-stepping 
the  live  wires  that  had  been  torn  from  their  fastenings. 

The  heavy  downpour  of  rain  extinguished  many  fires,  and 
the  city  of  Terre  Haute  was  thereby  saved  from  destruction 
by  fire.  The  large  Greenwood  public  school  was  shattered 
and  torn.  The  tornado,  like  a  huge  auger,  bored  into  the 
roof  and  tore  the  shingles  and  rafters  away  and  every  window 
was  hurled  from  its  casing.  This  building  was  later  con- 
verted into  a  hospital  and  a  morgue. 


SLEEPERS  HURLED   FROM  BEDS 

In  many  instances  death  came  to  those  who  were  asleep 
in  their  beds  when  their  homes  collapsed  about  them.  In 
other  cases  the  bodies  were  picked  up  as  if  by  giant  hands 
and  hurled  either  to  death  or  to  terrible  injury.  Some  were 
thrown  more  than  a  hundred  feet. 

Above  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  the  rattle  of  the  rain  could 
be  heard  the  screams  of  frantic  women  and  children.  The 
scenes  were  pitiful.  Men  and  women  were  looking  for  loved 
ones,  and  when  a  torn  and  mangled  form  was  taken  from  the 
debris,  a  woman's  shriek  would  tell  the  story  of  a  lost  one 
found. 

Charles  Chadwick,  a  six-year-old  boy,  owes  his  escape  to 
the  fact  that  he  left  home,  in  the  absence  of  his  parents,  to  go 
to  a  moving  picture  show.  He  was  found  walking  along 
South  Fifth  Street  after  the  storm,  but  his  home  could  not 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
The  Tornado  in  Pennsylvania 


STORMS  in  various  PLACES — TORNADO  AT  SCRANTON — WRECK 
OF  SILK  MILL — STORMS  AT  WILLIAM8PORT,  SHAMOKIN, 
COLUMBIA,  MARIETTA,  ETC. 

THE  disturbances  in  the  atmosphere  which  wrought 
such  havoc  in  Nebraska,  Indiana  and  lUinois  were  also 
at  work  in  many  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  Altoona, 
Williamsport,  Shamokin,  Columbia,  Marietta  and  Scranton 
were  among  the  widely  scattered  places  aflFected.  The  flood 
situation  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  will  be  treated  in  a 
later  chapter. 

In  Scranton  the  storm  of  March  25th  amounted  to  a  veri- 
table tornado  which  wrecked  a  two-story  silk  mill  in  which 
150  girls  were  working.  The  two  sixty-foot  smokestacks  in 
the  rear  yard  fell  on  top  of  the  engine  house.  The  roof 
of  the  warping  department  also  fell  on  the  engine  house. 
The  back  walls  of  the  warping  department  fell  into  the 
yard,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  front  walls  fell  in.  The 
machines  were  six  feet  from  the  walls.  The  girls  crouched 
under  their  machines  and  escaped  serious  injury.  Several 
fainted  and  were  carried  out  by  foremen. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

The  Freak  Tornado  in  Alabama 

how  a  village  was  wrecked — weird  tales  of  horror 
and  misery — swift  freak  tornado — houses  blown  to 
pieces — goose  nested  in  debris — the  hero  of  lower 

PEACHTRfcE — RELIEF  WORK — GULF  STEAMSHIP  WRECKl.iJ. 


WEIRD  tales  of  horror  and  misery  attend  the  tornado 
which  swept  over  the  little  town  of  Lower  Peach- 
tree,  Alabama,  on  March  2l8t,  injuring  sixty-eight 
persons  and  rendering  two  hundred  destitute. 

After  the  tornado  had  passed,  corpses  with  hair  stripped 
from  heads  and  divested  of  every  thread  of  clothing  were 
picked  up.  Naked  men  and  women  ran  screaming  in  the 
semi-darkness. 

Chickens  and  hogs  stripped  of  feathers  and  hair  wandered 
in  bewilderment  among  the  ruins.  Nailed  unerringly  into 
trees  cleaned  of  their  bark  were  pickets  from  fences  that  had 
been  swept  away.  Where  once  had  stood  a  big  steamboat 
warehouse  near  the  river  was  left  the  floor  of  the  building 
standing  upon  which  were  the  entire  contents  of  the  ware- 
house untouched  by  the  terrific  whirls  of  the  wind. 

In  the  back  yard  of  the  Bryant  home,  buried  in  debris, 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
The  Flood  in  New  York 

SERIOUS  floods  IN  MANY  PARTS  OF  NEW  YORK — ALL  SOUTH 
BUFFALO  UNDER  WATER— HUNDREDS  OF  HOMES  FLOODED— 
WIDESPREAD  DAMAGE  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK — CITY  OF 
HORNELL  UNDER  WATER— HUDSON  RIVER  DAM  BREAKS  AT 
PALMER  FALLS — ALL  HIGH-WATER  RECORDS  IN  UPPER  HUD- 
SON BROKEN — GREAT  MENACE  IN  ADIRONDACKS  AND  OTHER 
SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 

THE  tremendous  downfall  of  rain   March  24th   and 
25th  developed  some  of  the  worst  floods  known  in 
fifty  years.     Vast  areas  of  western  New  York  were 
under  water  and  hundreds  of  homes  were  swept  away. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  entire  area  of  South  Buffalo  was 
under  water,  street  car  traflBc  was  suspended  and  rowboats 
were  plying  the  streets.  A  score  of  big  manufacturing  plants 
along  Buffalo  River  had  been  inundated  at  a.  u  s  of  thousands 
of  dollars. 

The  Buffalo  River  and  Cazenovia  Creek  had  both  over- 
flowed their  banks  with  a  rush  at  ten  o'cloc':  that  mor.iing, 
and  the  dwellers  in  the  South  Park  section  of  M?  city  -s'i  i  o 
chance  to  escape. 


CHAPTER   XXVII 


The  Flood  in  Pennsylvania 


DESTRUCTION  WROUGHT  IN  THE  KEYSTONE  STATE — I'lTTS- 
BUR(iH  —  SHARON  —  FRANKLIN  —  OIL  CITY  —  BRADFORD  — 
WARREN  —  TITU8VILLE  —  GREENVILLE  NEW  CASTLE  — 

KANE  —  CORRY  —  MANY  OTHER  POINTS  INUNDATED. 

THE  Keystone  state  was  a  heavy  sufferer  from  the 
floods  which  engulfed  many  of  its  important  cities 
and  towns.  In  Pittsburgh  the  flood  situation  be- 
came .serious  by  the  evening  of  March  2Gth,  and  continued 
rapidly  to  grow  worse.  The  gauge  at  Point  Bridge  showed 
twenty-six  feet  at  eight  o'clock,  four  feet  above  the  danger 
point,  and  the  rivers  were  rising  steadily.  Rain  was  ailing 
throughout  the  western  watershed,  and  every  .stream  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  raging  forrent. 
In  the  Pittsburgh  district  100,000  were  idle,  the  workmen 
having  been  driven  from  the  manufacturing  plants  by  high 
waters.  Ten  miles  of  streets  were  converted  into  canals. 
In  parts  of  the  North  Side  the  streets  were  under  twelve  feet 
of  water.  The  |>oHceboats  patroled  the  flooded  district, 
carrying  coal  and  food  to  families  marooned  in  the  upper 
floors  of  their  homes. 


THE  FLUOD  IN   PENNSYLVANIA 


Through.. ut  wcsfcrii  Penn.sylvunia.  oaxtoni  Ohio  and  West 
Virniiiia  all  train  snhc.luioM  woro  .susiM'iulcd.  Traffic  wa.s 
stopped  on  the  Haltirnorr  and  Ohio  west  of  Pittsburgh. 
Trains  were  being  dctourcd  over  the  Fort  Wayne  branoh  of 
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MAP  SHOWING  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  IN  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

THAT  WERE  FLOOOEO 

the  Pennsylvania  to  Alliance.  From  Pittsburgh  all  trains 
went  over  the  Cleveland  division  to  Cleveland  and  thence 
to  Chicago  over  the  Lake  Shore.  Whole  schedules  had  to 
be  annulled  and  miles  of  trains  were  tied  up  between 
washout.s  on  lines  in  eastern  Ohio.  The  Pennsylvania 
lines  west  accepted  no  passengers  west  of  Dennison,  Ohio. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

The  Flood  in  West  Virginia 

overflow  of  the  ohio  river — parts  of  wheeling  under 
water — transportation  and  industry  crippled — many 
other  places  inundated. 


THE  torrents  of  rain  in  both  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
that  had  to  be  carried  to  the  Mississippi  valley  by 
way  of  the  Ohio  Ri\('r  inevitably  brought  flood 
conditions  to  the  cities  and  towns  situated  along  that  tribu- 
tary. At  Wheehng  the  river  rose  at  the  rate  of  over  fourteen 
inches  an  hour,  overflowing  its  banks  and  flooding  the  low- 
lands. By  the  morning  of  March  27th  all  of  the  street  car 
and  railroad  lines  in  the  city  were  out  of  commission,  and 
manufacturing  plants  and  other  places  of  business  were 
compelled  to  close. 

Other  points  along  the  Ohio  River  were  similarly  affected. 
New  Cumberland,  Wellsburg,  Benwood,  Moundsville,  Sisters- 
ville,  Parkersburg,  Point  Pleasant,  Huntington,  Central 
City,  and  many  smaller  towns  suffered  from  the  swollen 
river.  Large  areas  of  land  were  submerged,  buildings  were 
washed  away,  cattle  were  drowned,  and  many  families  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  homes  and  take  refuge  on  higher 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
The  Flood  and  Tornado  in  Kentucky 

THREE  storms  IN  TEN  DAYS— WIND  BLOWING  AT  RATE  OF 
SIXTY  MILES  AN  HOUR — RIVER  AT  FLOOD — RESIDENTS  OF 
LOUISVILLE  WARNED — PHENOMENAL  RAINFALL  IN  OHIO — 
FIFTEEN  MILLION  ACRES  OF  WATER— .^  DISri?ESSED  CITY — 
TORNADO   LANE   IN    PADUCAH. 

SWEEPING  up  the  Ohio  Valley  from  the  west  came  to 
Louisville,  on  Tuesday  morning,  March  25th,  the  third 
storm  recorded  in  ten  days,  carrying  destruction  before 
it  and  adding  several  million  dollars  to  the  damage  already 
done  in  Kentucky.  Accompanied  by  torrential  rains,  the 
storm  did  damage  in  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  alone 
amouniing  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Shortly  before  seven  o'clock  Tuesday  evening  the  wind 
attained  a  velocity  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  at  Louisville.  The 
river  at  this  hour  had  reached  a  stage  of  twenty-nine  feet, 
one  foot  above  flood  stage,  marking  a  rise  of  6.5  feet  since 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  rise  that  night  was  at  the 
rate  of  six  inches  an  hour,  and  the  Weather  Bureau  predicted 
further  rain.  Residents  on  "the  point"  in  the  east  end 
of  the  city  were  warned  to  leave  and  many  families  were 


CHAPTER  XXX 

The  Flood  in  Michigan 

cloudbursts  throughout  the  state — rivers  and  streams 
overflow  their  banks — hundreds  marooned  and  prop- 
erty swept  away — st.  clair — saginaw — monroe — mar- 
shall— detroit, 

RIVERS  throughout  the  Peninsular  state  were  swollen 
beyond  all  previous  records  by  the  widespread 
rains  which  fell  unceasingly  for  days.  By  March 
26th  many  streams  had  overflowed  their  banks  and  flooded 
the  surrounding  territory,  causing  tremendous  damage  not 
only  to  farms,  residences  and  industrial  plants,  but  also  to 
the  railroads  and  telegraph  and  telephone  lines.  Railroads 
annulled  all  schedules  and  the  ice  storms  which  followed  the 
rain  broke  down  all  wires. 

Many  cities  and  villages  were  entirely  cut  off.  It  was 
impossible  to  communicate  with  villages  along  the  St.  Clair 
River  above  Mount  Clemens  for  many  hours. 

The  famous  St.  Clair  flats,  the  "Venice  of  America,"  at 
the  north  end  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  were  submerged,  leaving 
many  cottages  entirely  underneath  the  surface.  Only  a  few 
small  trees  marked  the  channel   through  the  Government 


CHAPTER  XXXI 
The  Flood  in  Missouri 

MISSOURI  STREAMS  OUT  OF  CHANNELS-ST.  LOUIS  SUFFERING 
-SUBURBS  UNDER  WATER-ONE  DEAD,  MANY  HOMELESS- 
MANY  RESCUED  FROM  ROOFS  OF  HOUSES— TWELVE  HUNDRED 
MAROONED  NEAR  ST.  LOUIS— DAM  IMPERILS  TOWN  OF 
SPRINGFIELD. 

ONE  person  was  drowned  and   many  families  were 
driven  from  their  homes  on  Tuesday,  March  25th, 
by  the  rising  of  the  river  Des  Peres,  which  flows 
through  the  western  and  southern  part  of  the  city. 

The  flood  was  the  result  of  a  heavy  rain  which  at  times 
during  the  preceding  forty-eight  hours  amounted  to  a  cloud- 
burst. The  stream  spread  over  the  lowlands  and  inundated 
much  of  the  territory  from  Forest  Park  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  Hundreds  of  houses  in  South  St.  Louis  were  sur- 
rounded by  water  and  the  police  were  busy  all  day  warning 
persons  to  leave  their  homes. 

William  J.  Ros3  was  drowned  as  he  attempted  to  wade 
from  his  home. 

A  levee  broke  at  Pooping  Screet  and  the  Iron  Mountain 
Railroad  tracks  and  the  water  rushed  through  the  gap,  form- 


CHAPTER  XXXII 
The  Flood  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 

A  FLOOD  THAT  WAS  EXPECTED— LEVEES  NOT  STRONG  ENOUGH 
— JOHN  SHARP  WILLIAMS  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI  FLOODS — PREP- 
ARATIONS FOR  THE  FLOOD — MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AT  COMMERCE 
AND  CARUTHERSVILLE— FLOOD  AT  ITS  HEIGHT — TERRIBLE 
DESTRUCTION — RELIEF  WORK — THE  NEED  OF  PREVENTIVE 
MEASURES. 


IT  was  to  be  expected  that  the  waters  from  the  vast  floods 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana  would  be  carried  down  the  Ohio 
River  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  On  Sunda3%  March  30th, 
dwellers  along  the  Mississippi  prepared  to  face  the  worst 
flood  in  the  history  of  their  valley.  Already  the  breaking  of 
the  levees  had  begun  and  many  refugees  were  flocking  to  the 
high  lands. 

The  district  below  St.  Louis  was  in  imminent  danger  and 
on  Saturday  night  was  a  foot  or  more  above  the  flood  stage, 
although  the  big  rise  had  not  arrived.  Preparations  were 
made  to  withstand  a  flood  equal  to  that  of  last  year.  Although 
the  levees  had  been  made  higher  in  some  places,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  would  be  strong  enough  all  along 
the  river  from  St.  Louis  to  the  sea.     In  the  lower  sections  of 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

Damage  to  Transportation,   Mail  and  Telegraph 

Facilities 

WORST  RAILROAD  TIE-UP  ON  RECORD— DAMAGE  TO  LINES 
centering  in  INDIANAPOLIS,  $25,000,000— TRAFFIC  WEST 
OF  PITTSBURGH — MANY  RAILROAD  WRECKS — ONLY  ONE  LINE 
RUNNING     BETWEEN      NEW     YORK     AND     CHICAGO — STOCKS 

SAGGED   WITH    FLOOD WORST    MAIL    BLOCKADE    IN    HISTORY 

OF     SERVICE — TELEGRAPH     TROUBLE     WORST     IN     TWENTY 
YEARS. 

RAILROAD  men,  in  conference  in  New  York,  on 
March  26th,  were  agreed  that  no  such  tie-up  of 
railroad  traffic  as  was  caused  by  the  floods  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana  had  ever  been  experienced.  Through  traflSc  in 
those  States  with  one  exception  had  been  abandoned,  and  it 
was  a  week  at  least  before  the  roads  got  into  any  semblance 
of  good  running  order. 

The  one  exception  to  the  general  stoppage  was  in  Ohio, 
where  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  ran  trains 
subject  to  great  delay.  Everywhere  else  in  the  flood  district 
traffic  was  at  a  standstill  through  washouts  and  broken 
bridges. 


DAMAGE  TO  TRANSPORTATION 

Kstimates  of  the  loss  by  actual  damage  to  property  and  the 
loss  entailed  by  suspension  of  traffic  were  difficult  to  get 
and  those  who  hazarded  guesses  on  the  information  obtain- 
able put  it  at  many  millions. 

The  New  York  Central's  connections  west  of  fiufTalo  were 
open,  but  delay  was  great,  owing  to  the  congestion  of  traffic. 


RAILROAD  MAP  OF  THE  FLOODED  DISTRICT  IN  INDIANA,  OHIO  AND  WESTEUN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Lake  Shore  Limited,  due  in  New  York  at  5.25  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  did  not  arrive  until  8.15.  From  Utica  to 
Albany  the  train  ran  through  water  in  many  places. 

West  of  Pittsburgh  the  traffic  over  the  Panhandle  division 
of  Pennsylvania  and  on  the  Fort  Wayne  route  west  of  Alli- 
ance, Ohio,  on  the  same  road,  was  suspended. 


President  Wilson's  Messages 

For  the  Relief  of  the  Stricken  States 

To  Mayor  Dahlman,  of  Omaha : 

"I  am  deeply  distressed  at  the  news  received  from 
Nebraska.    Can  we  help  you  in  any  way? 

"WOODROW  WILSON." 


To  the  Nation : 

"  The  terrible  floods  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  have  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  national  calamity.  The  loss  of  life 
and  the  infinite  suffering  involved  prompt  me  to  issue  an 
earnest  appeal  to  all  who  are  able  in  however  small  a  way  to 
assist  the  labors  of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  send  contri- 
butions at  once  to  the  Red  Cross  at  Washington  or  to  the 
local  treasurers  of  the  society. 

"  We  should  make  this  a  common  cause.  The  needs  of 
those  upon  whom  tii:s  sudden  and  overwhehning  disaster 
has  come  should  quicken  everyone  capable  of  sympathy  and 
compassion  to  give  immediate  aid  to  those  who  are  labor- 
ing to  rescue  and  relieve. 

"WOODROW  WILSON." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 
The  Work  of  Relief 

A  WHOLE  nation's  SYMPATHY  ROUSED— COMMON  IMPULSE  TO 
HELP — SYMPATHY  NOT  IDLF — THE  CALL  FOR  HELP — PROMPT 
REPLY  TO  APPEAL — SHIPMENT  OF  ARMY  SUPPLIES — PRESI- 
DENT AT  THE  HELM — RED  CROSS  BUSY — APPEALS  FROM  GOV- 
ERNORS AND  MAYORS— AIDING  THE  UNFORTUNATE — A  GRATE- 
FUL PEOPLE. 

THE  Presi.lent  invoked  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers  in  the 
national  calamity  that  fell  upon  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Nebraska  and  other  states,  the  swift  assistance  of  all 
who  were  "capable  of  sympathy  and  compassion."  It  is  a 
discriminative  phrase.  It  suggests  that  there  a-  numb  souls 
who  are  not  able  to  participate  in  the  deep  emotional  experi- 
ences of  the  nation  and  the  race — and  that  these  pitiless  people 
are  themselves  especially  pitiable. 

Yet  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  were  profoundly 
stirred  by  what  happened  in  the  stricken  cities.  The  spirit 
of  the  nation  reacted  powerfully  upon  the  appalling  event. 
After  the  great  wind,  after  the  fire  and  flood,  comes  "a  still, 
small  voice'*  whispering  in  the  heart  that  the  contentions  of 
man  against  man  are  horribly  wasteful,  and  that  the  proper 
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THE  WORK  OF  RELIEF 


business  of  human  beinR^-..a.st  adrift  upon  this  uncontrollrcl 
and  somewhat  inhospitable  planet     is  to  unit(>  .'!  their  forces 


HELPING  HANDS 

Of  brain  and  brawn  in  the  struggle  of  mankind  against  the 
fierce  elements  of  all  outdoors  and  the  natural  difficulties  of 


oxistence. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 
Previous  Great  Ploodh  and  Tornadoes 

THE     HORROR    OF    FLOOD — ITS    GREAT    DESOLATING     POWER- 
DESTRUCTIVE     FLO«)DS    OF    RECENT    YEARS  —  JOHNSTOWN 
GALVESTON  —  MISSISSIPPI      VALLEY  —  OTHER      DEVASTATING 
TORNADOES- LOUISVILLE— ST.    LOUIS— WEST    INDIA     HURRI- 
CANE— ADAMS  COUNTY,  MI8SI8SIPPL 

THE  same  violent  atmospheric  disturbance  that  sent 
a  tornado  or  series  of  tornadoes  whirling  across  the 
continent  brought  in  «,  large  volume  of  moisture- 
laden  air  from  the  South  and  this  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  brought 
a  deluge  of  rain.  Floods  are  not  so  dramatic  and  awe-inspir- 
ing as  tornadoes,  but  they  are  even  more  destructive  of 
life. 

"Those  who  haven't  seen  a  flood,"  said  one  Ohioan,  "don't 
know  what  the  Bible  means  when  it  speaks  of  '  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation.' 

"An  explosion,  a  railroad  wreck,  even  a  fire — these  are  bad 
enough  in  their  pictorial  effect  of  shattered  ruins  and  confu- 
sion. But  for  giving  you  an  oppressive  sense  of  death-like 
misery,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  a  flood. 

"  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  loss  of  life,  which  is  unspeak- 
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Lessons  (.f  thk  Cataclyi  ...    ..,d  Phei  autionakv 

Measuues 

NOT  A  VISITAllON  OF  PUNISHMENT— IMMUTABILI.  .  OF  NAT- 
URAL LAWS  THE  KINSHIP  OF  HUMANITY  -THE  HESPON- 
SIBIL.  Y  OF  WEALTH  -INCENTIVE  TO  ENTERPRISE  -MEA- 
SURES AGAINST  REPETITION  OF  DISASTER— PROMOTION  OF 
FORESTRY— STRENGTHENING  OLR  WATER  COURSES— A  PROB- 
LEM   FOR   THE    PANAMA   ENGINEERH. 

WITH   each   succeeding  dispatch   from   the  districts 
stricken    by  flood  and  tornado  it  became  clearer 
that  the  first  impressir  ..s  of  the  disaster.  shockinR 
as  they  were,  fell  not  far  beneai     Jie  dreadful  reality. 

Thousands  overwhelmed  in  the  rushing  floods,  hundreds  of 
thousands  spared  from  sudden  death  only  to  suflfcr  hunger 
and  thirst  and  hardship  and  the  perils  of  fire,  cities  sub- 
merged, villajies  swept  away,  countless  homes  and  vast  indus- 
tries desiroyed,  miles  upon  miles  of  populous  land  drowned 
under  turbulent  waters,  and  over  all  the  grim  shadows  of 
starvation  and  disease—this  catastrophe  defies  picture  and 
parallel  to  express  its  desolating  horror. 
The  widesi)read  calamity,  which  smote  with  its  crudest 


LESSONS  OF  THE  CATACLYSM 

force  the  beautiful  city  of  Dayton,  is  one  of  those  for  which 
no  personal  responsibility  can  be  placed.  Like  the  tidal  flood 
which  devastated  Galveston  and  the  earth  upheaval  which 
laid  San  Francisco  in  ruins,  it  is  a  convulsion  which  could 
not  have  been  foreseen  or  stayed. 

In  the  presence  of  such  a  fearful  disaster  there  are  few  per- 
sons who  will  say,  but  there  are  some  who  will  think,  that 
this  IS  in  some  manner  a  visitation  decreed  upon  the  communi- 
ties which  suffer.    The  very  magnitude  and  superhuman  force 
of  It  will  suggest  to  many  minds  the  thought  of  an  ordered 
punishment  and  warning  for  offenses  against  a  higher  power. 
Such  a  concept,  happily  more  rarely  held  now  than  in  ear- 
her  times,  is,  of  course,  revolting  to  sober  judgment  and  to 
the  instincts  of  religious  reverence.     For  it  would  imply  that 
multitudes  of  the  innocent  should  suffer  ind^  scribable  cruelty; 
it  would  attempt  the  impossible  feat  of  justifying  the  smiting 
of  Dayton,  where  all  the  inhabitants  lived  lives  of  peaceful, 
helpful  industry,  and  the  sparing  of  communities  where  men 
serve  the  gods  of  dishonest  wealth  and  vicious  idleness. 

This  was  no  vengeance  decreed  for  human  shortcomings. 
It  was  superhuman,  but  not  supernatural.  It  was  but  a 
manifestation  of  the  unchangeable,  irresistible  forces  of  Nature, 
governed  by  physical  laws  which  are  inexorable.  Nature' 
knows  neither  revenge  nor  pity.  She  does  not  select  her 
victims,  nor  does  she  turn  aside  to  save  the  good  who  may  be 
in  her  path.  As  her  concern  is  not  with  individuals,  but  with 
the  race,  so  she  is  moved  not  by  mercy,  but  by  law. 
To  the  limited  vision  of  man,  with  his  brief  life,  Nature 
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